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Die musikalischen Instruments in den heiligen Schriften 
des Alten Testamentes. Von D. Johann Weiss, 6. o. 
Professor des alttestamentlichen Bibelstudiums an der k. k. 
Universitat in Graz. Festschrift .... aus Anlass der 
Jahresfeier am 15. November 1895. ^P- 10 4> w i tn 7 litho- 
graphic plates. Graz: Leuschner & Lubensky, 1895. M. 7. 

The general subject of this monograph is sufficiently indicated by 
its title. The preface distinctly disclaims all intention to add to " the 
unfortunate attempts" to recover the lost tone-system and musical 
praxis of the Hebrews, and proposes simply " to present briefly the 
probable form and character of the musical instruments, especially in 
comparison with the corresponding remains of the oldest nations." 

The book consists of three parts : first, a brief resume of the pas- 
sages in the Old Testament in which instruments are mentioned (pp. 
5-15); then a systematic and extended discussion of each of them under 
the natural groups of stringed, wind, and percussive instruments (pp. 
16-104); and, finally, a brief series of neatly engraved illustrations, 
selected from various authorities. 

The opening section is curiously put together. The assumption 
seems almost to be that the Old Testament is one continuous, homo- 
geneous, and equally significant piece of literature. The superficial 
readings of the several books are strung together in serial order without 
the slightest reference to differences of style, purpose, age, or technical 
quality. Chronicles, for example, is naturally drawn upon largely, but 
without critical differentiation from Kings as a source. There is no 
attempt at completeness beyond the historical books, the references in 
the Prophets and the Psalms being left for discussion in the next sec- 
tion. Two points may be cited as samples of the author's opinions 
about the musical praxis of the Temple. The ritual is affirmed (p. 14) 
not to have included any purely instrumental music, or any accompani- 
ment for song except that executed on certain instruments "selected 
by David for sacred use," all others being "excluded as too noisy and 
as hindering the song." And the question whether women participated 
in the Temple music is dexterously negatived, though without wrestling 
long with 1 Chron. 25:6, Ezra 2:65, or Neh. 7:67 (notes, pp. 15 
and 13). On the whole, one is tempted to pronounce this first section 
nearly valueless. It presents nothing new, and what it offers- is inval- 
idated at many points by an entire lack of historical perspective and 
occasionally also by prejudices apparently due to wholly modern con- 
ditions. 
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Far more important is the second or systematic section, though 
the opening pages have prepared us to expect little sense of historical 
proportion and sequence. Dr. Weiss has brought together a surprising 
mass of references from ancient authors and of modern opinions upon 
them, but they are usually presented without any special sensitiveness 
to the important differences that are to be imagined between periods 
as distinct, for instance, as the Homeric age and the time of Lucian, 
or between civilizations as remote as those of Babylon and of Rome. 
The difficulty of the reader's sifting and weighing this mass of material 
for himself is made exasperatingly great by the fact that the book has 
no index either of subjects or of passages cited — an unpardonable 
defect. 

Having recorded this general objection to the writer's method as a 
whole, it is only fair to say at once that the discussion of details is often 
acute and interesting. He begins by affirming that in general the 
accounts of instruments in the Old Testament are so meager that we 
must rely chiefly (i) on comparative data supplied by archaeological 
finds in Syria, Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, and Arabia, or by literary 
references to the musical instruments of those countries ; and (2) on 
the terms used in ancient versions of the Hebrew text, particularly in 
the Septuagint. As we go on, we find that Dr. Weiss has a rather 
extreme confidence in the value of patristic references as well. As to 
the process of instrumental evolution, so far as it is assumed, we note 
that he puts himself squarely on the side of those who regard percussive 
instruments as the oldest, to which wind and stringed instruments 
were later added — a general theory that is at least doubtful. 

Space forbids our doing more than cite a few illustrations of his 
conclusions. The most elaborate treatment is given the national 
instruments, the kinndr and the n€bel. That they were essentially 
different is clear ; but that the Greek translators did not know how to 
indicate the difference, if, indeed, they always felt it, is admitted (p. 19). 
The kinn6r is held to have been the universal popular instrument for 
joyful expression, to have been of primitive origin (because mentioned 
in Genesis), etc.; while the n6bel, on the other hand, was an occasional 
adjunct, not for women or ordinary men, nor for secular merrymaking 
(p. 22). The conjecture is hazarded (p. 25) that the word "almug" or 
"algum" was a popular perversion of "malayaja" (Malabar-wood). 
The word W212 in Ps. 150 : 4 and 45 : 9 is supposed to be like our col- 
lective noun "strings." The conclusion about the kinn&r is that it 
was, not a harp, but a cithara, with a base, two arms, a cross-piece or 
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yoke, and strings of skin, which were played with or without 
a plectrum. The ne"bel, on the contrary, on the strength especially erf 
patristic tradition, is affirmed (p. 55) to have been a small harp, derived, 
not from Egypt, but from Assyria, though the contrary hypotheses of 
other investigators are duly recognized. 

The typical wind instruments, the halil, the qeren, the sophar, 
and hacoe'rah, are each discussed at length, without reaching 
unusual conclusions. Attempts are made to handle the meager refer- 
ences to several other instruments, mainly stringed and wind, but, so 
far as I can see, without materially altering current suppositions. The 
difficult questions raised by the references to musical instruments in 
the book of Daniel are rather curiously avoided, except in passing 
references (as on p. 50), but each of the instruments is carefully dis- 
cussed. One of the interesting conclusions here is that "symphonia" 
was a collective term for wind instruments (p. 87). 

On the whole the book is valuable for its patient marshaling of 
materials and for its careful handling of many of the smaller points 
involved. But its perusal leaves the reader confirmed in his hopeless- 
ness about gaining positive information on many debatable matters 
until there has been some decided accession of new data from archae- 
ological researches. It is a convenience to have so much of the existing 
material brought together as Dr. Weiss has done, but it is curious how 
little advance he makes, for instance, on such a distinctively popular 
handbook as Stainer's Music of the Bible, to which, by the way, he 
makes no reference. 

Waldo S. Pratt. 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 



Das Buch Hiob Obersetzt und erklart. Von D. Karl Budde, 
o. Professor d. Theologie an der Universitat zu Strassburg. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1896. Pp. lvi-f-256. 
M. 6. 

The Handkommentar on the Old Testament under the editorship 
of Professor Nowack is coming out with disappointing slowness, but 
every part is a contribution of solid value to biblical criticism. The 
last is certainly by no. means the least. The greatest Hebrew poem is 
translated, expounded, and discussed in masterly fashion by one of 
the recognized heads of continental scholarship. Whatever may be 
thought of Professor Budde's opinions, the care and ability with which 



